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THE NEW COLONIALISM 


IS PUERTO RICO an American colony? Or 
is it, as many liberals say, proof incarnate that the 
United States, since World War Il, has abandoned the 
purple path of imperialism? 

In the traditional imperialistic sense Puerto Rico was 
acolony of the Spaniards for almost four centuries, and 
of the United States in the first four decades of this 
century. After the American army had conquered Puerto 
Rico, our sugar companies bought up tens of thousands 
of acres of land for the proverbial song and then made 
the island economy entirely dependent on the United 
States. The people were herded into company huts, forced 
to buy at company stores and were worked twelve to 
fourteen hour days at abysmal wages. 

The island was ruled by the U.S. Department of In- 
terior with a heavy hand. Illiteracy was widespread, and 
whatever education there was, was based on U.S. history 
and U.S. life, rather than on those of Puerto Rico. For 
atime the U.S. tried to force English on to these Spanish- 
speaking people. 

Whenever the natives went on a strike, the sugar com- 
panies could usually depend on the police and the 
government to break it. A group of sugar workers in 
Guayama showed me pictures of three of their members 
shot down in a 1942 strike. A worker in Salinas related 
how he and his fellows used to line up like cattle each 
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SIDNEY LENS 


morning, and how the supervisor chose the men he 
wanted and sent the rest home. 

This was sugar imperialism pure and simple, in- 
distinguishable from British imperialism in India or 
French imperialism in Indo-China. 

Since 1940, however, this form of imperialism is on 
the downgrade. In its place is arising a more subtle form 
of American domination, with the main concern shift- 
ing from sugar to military bases. In 1952 Puerto Rico 
became a “commonwealth” or an “associated free state”. 
The U.S. still handles customs, defense, foreign policy 
and many other facets of government. All laws are 
subject to interpretation by the U.S. appellate court 
in Boston and by the Supreme Court in Washington; 
Congress can, if it wishes, override the island legislature. 
But, under an exceptionally able and personally honest 
leader named Luis Munoz Marin, Puerto Rico has 
achieved a greater degree of autonomy than ever before. 


Achievements of Munoz Regime 

MUNOZ, the first Puerto Rican elected as 
governor, has introduced a program of social reform 
which, to the superficial eye, is nothing short of re- 
markable. From one end of the island to the other, 
even in some of the most miserable huts, the island 
has been electrified. Water and sewage facilities are 
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available in far away places. Malaria has been licked, 
and the death rate has dropped from 18.4 per 1,000 
in 1940 to 7.2 per 1,000 in 1955. Life expectancy has 
risen from 46 years to 64; illiteracy has dropped to a 
mere 20 percent. One hundred thousand acres of land 
have been distributed to landless laborers or organized 
into 83 “proportional profit farms”. A minimum wage 
law for farm field hands guarantees approximately $3.50 
a day for sugar workers and less for cotton and tobacco 
employees. It is the only farm labor minimum anywhere 
in U.S. territory. Some industries have minimum rates 
ranging up to 90c per hour. 

Under Munoz’ “operation bootstrap”, some 400 fac- 
tories have been lured to the island through government 
benefits such as tax-exemption, loans for machinery, 
and the use of government-built plants. More than 100 
of these have since given up operations, but the re- 
mainder still employ some 30,000 citizens. A housing 
program has settled some 15,000 to 20,000 families in 
attractive and adequate new homes, and nearly 50,000 
landless laborers have received land parcels of from one 
to three acres on which to construct their huts. 

The government claims that earnings in this period 
have tripled and that living standards have doubled. 
This figure is disputed, and union leaders say that in 
the past eight years living standards have stood still. 
Furthermore the figures do not take into account the 
distress of unemployment, under-employment, or migra- 
tion. Unemployment is growing faster than the ability 
of the new factories to absorb manpower. Yet when all 
is said and done, by comparison with other so-called 
“backward” countries, Puerto Rico has made substantial 
progress. 

It is this reformist program of Governor Munoz which 
hides from view the fundamental reality of Puerto Rico. 
Liberals, accustomed to the corruption and apathy in 
so many underdeveloped countries, have pounced on 
Puerto Rico as a show-case and have written volumes in 
its praise. Unfortunately, these lavish words shed more 
light on the processes by which American liberals shut 
their eyes to the evils of militarism than they do on 
Puerto Rico. 


The Liabilities 
IN PERSPECTIVE the liabilities are pain- 
fully apparent: 

1) Social reforms are granted to the Puerto 
Ricans only as a quid pro quo for acceptance of 
militarism. These reforms are needed to secure the 
island as a socially safe military base to defend the 
Panama Canal. The island is completely subservient 
to U.S. foreign policy and military considerations. When 
and if these considerations change, the plight of Puerto 
Rico can become so acute as to be catastrophic. 


2) The island’s economy and economic philosophy 
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have been artificially grafted onto that of the mainland 
in such a way that they are rooted in quicksand. 

The new arrangement was not a bad one for the Pen. 
tagon. Some 60,000 acres of the best land (33,000 on the 
island of Vieques alone) have been taken over by US, 
forces. Considering that the island has only 750,000 acres 
under seed, this is no small figure. Some 70,000 Puerto 
Ricans served in the U.S. Army during World War I], 
and 3,500 lost their lives, were wounded or imprisoned 
during the Korean battles. Governor Munoz likes to point 
out that the island pays no federal taxes because it has no 
vote for President or Congress, but these blood casualties 
of the Puerto Rican people are probably as high a tax 
as it is possible for a people to pay—a people who 
played absolutely no part in deciding the issue of war 
or peace. 

It must be conceded that a majority of the people of 
Puerto Rico are unconcerned about militarism or its un. 
healthy economic base. A field hand in Santa Isabel will 
be working only four months this year, as against six 
months two years ago, because the sugar companies are 
rationalizing their operations. He is angry about this, 
but he receives government unemployment compensation 
of $3 a week for 9 weeks. This sum is obviously inad- 
equate, but it is the first time in his life that anyone has 
paid him any attention. The taxi-driver in Rio Piedras 
who served in the U.S. Army told me that he is now 
receiving a free education, plus $160 a month, plus $26 
a week unemployment compensation during the weeks 
he doesn’t work. For him association with the U.S. is 
a fine thing. 

About 400,000 Puerto Ricans have migrated to the 
mainland in recent years. In 1955 the U.S. government 
spent $193.5 million on the island, or some 20 percent 
of the total income of less than $1 billion. More than 
half this sum was military. Take away this safety-valve 
and this subsidy, and the nation would have been on the 
verge of revolution. There are already, for example, 
100,000 unemployed, and perhaps 250,000 under-en- 
ployed (some working only four months a year), of 
a total work population of only 650,000. 


The Dilemma Dramatized 


ON JOSE DE DIEGO DAY, some weeks ago, 


15,000 independentistas marched to the cemetery in San 
Juan to lay a wreath on the grave of their national hero. 
Carrying the green and white flags that symbolize i 
dependence from the United States, they shouted such 
vitriolic slogans as “Down with the Government’, 
“For a Free Puerto Rico”. The mood was festive, since 
thousands had come from all over the island to celebrate 
this occasion, but it was also grim. 

Along the way the demonstrators saw a few doze 
soldiers in second-floor windows. They stopped for 4 
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the parade. In return one of the army men playfully 
pointed to his private-first-class bar on his uniform and, 
forming his thumb and forefinger into a gun, “shot” at 
the demonstrators—“bang, bang”. The marchers hauled 
their flag up, yelled imprecations; the young soldier 
continued to “shoot”, and soon the whole incident was 
over. 

This bit of pantomime, however, points up the di- 
lemma that is Puerto Rico. The soldier had an economic 
stake in the present status. Being in the army he was 
working a full year, instead of the 4 to 6 months he 
might work in the sugar fields. He was eating well and 
he had an opportunity to learn a craft and get some edu- 
cation. These personal considerations blotted out the total 
picture which occupied thethinking of the demonstrators. 
For them the military was the cornerstone of their trou- 
bles, the reason for continued U.S. control, the reason for 
economic failures, unemployment and the like. 

History has proven all too frequently how ephemeral 
are the economic benefits of militarism. Germany is a 
notable example. The vast majority of German people 
were enthusiastic about Hitler, once he achieved power. 
He put 7 million unemployed to work, he revived the 
economy, he raised living standards—for all but a few 
opponents and Jews. But withal, these improvements 
were rooted in quicksand. In the final analysis the 
Germans lost far more than they gained as a result of 
their acceptance of Hitler’s militarism. The same un- 
happy possibility faces Puerto Rico. 


The Economic Problem 
THE ECONOMIC DILEMMA of Puerto Rico 


can be summed up in one sentence: 

Though the island derives some advantages from 
the tie-up with the U.S., it cannot sell where it wants; 
cannot buy where it wants; cannot produce what it 
wants; cannot develop as it wishes and needs to de- 
velop. 

The notion that the “no taxation without represen- 
tation” formula applies to Puerto Rico since it is a “part” 
of the U.S. is a bit of flimflam. The island people do not 
vote for the U.S. President, but it is the President, 
through his Secretary of Agriculture, who determines 
the price for the main island crop, sugar. It is the same 
President who determines how much sugar shall be 
grown and how much shall be refined on the island. 
The island is prohibited from refining all but a tiny 
portion of its raw sugar. Admittedly the U.S. pays the 
sugar companies about $2.50 a hundred-weight above 


| the world price—a subsidy of some $50 or $60 million 
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a year, 

The Puerto Ricans do not vote for Congress but they 
are rigidly bound by U.S. tariff laws which raise their 
cost of living 20 to 30 percent or more. U.S. tariffs, farm 
parity supports and other laws help the American pro- 


ducer of copper, wheat, corn and other commodities 
to sell his products in Puerto Rico at higher rates than 
prevail on the world market. The cost of living in San 
Juan is 18 per cent higher than in Washington, D.C. 

Unfortunately Puerto Rico’s economic needs are di- 
rectly opposite to those of the mainland. The island 
needs free trade in those items on which the U.S. seeks 
protection, and needs protection in those items where 
the U.S. seeks free trade. 

Under such a set-up, the only weapon that Puerto 
Rico has been able to use for industrializing is its low 
wages. The factories that have come to the island have 
been those with a high labor content which have been 
able to compete with the mainland only because of the 
low wage factor. Soon, however, this advantage too will 
be gone because the unions (many affiliated with AFL 
and CIO) are pushing wage levels closer and closer to 
those of the mainland. I do not, of course, deplore the 
union gains. The point is that the whole process of indus- 
trialization on the island is artificial and impermanent. 


Free Enterprise 
EQUALLY DISCONCERTING is the fact 


that, as an “associated free state”, Puerto Rico must 
accept the U.S. economic philosophy, rather than forge 
one of its own. “Private enterprise” may or may not be 
a good thing on the mainland, but in an island with so 
few resources, unrestricted competition is especially 
wasteful. The hundreds of factories that have come to 
the island do not fit into any overall plan; they merely 
create temporary jobs. They do not form new capital 
in the interest of Puerto Rico, nor do they round out 
the economy to make it even moderately self-sufficient. 
They produce only for the mainland and in the profit 








interest of mainland people. Such a tiny island needs 
a different type of industry, more closely wedded to 
agriculture and handicraft, less dependent on mass 
markets and mass production. It needs careful planning 
and government ownership of key industries so that the 
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plan can be effective. Because it is “associated” with a 
free enterprise philosophy, the government was forced 
to sell its own factories a few years ago to Luis Ferre for 
some $10 million. It also had to drop the policy of 
taking over land holdings of more than 500 acres, as 
provided by law. For example, the management of the 
Luce company in Guayama told me it still owned 
35,000 acres despite the law. 

U.S. corporations are sending back to the mainland 
some $25 million a year in profits. In addition, accord- 
ing to the government, there is a large “leakage” of 
capital back to the mainland, probably two or three 
times that figure. Meanwhile, the nation is going further 
into the hole. In the period from 1947 to 1954 Puerto 
Rico had to liquidate $123 million of its external assets 
and increase its debts by $383 million. Internal savings 
by its own people was only 2 per cent of national in- 
come, indicating how little industrialization is ‘doing 
for the island itself. The rest of the expenditures for 
capital investment come from the outside, a most un- 
healthy arrangement. Each year from 1947 to 1954 the 
island had an unfavorable balance of trade. 


Real Wages 
THE RESULT of this dependence on the 


U.S. is further visible in the unemployment to which we 
have already alluded. Despite the enormous migration 
to the States, despite the vast sums being spent by the 
federal government and the importation of millions in 
investment capital, unemployment continues to grow. 
The unemployed comprise 15 per cent of the work force. 
Seasonal and partial employment grow even more 
rapidly. 

It is significant that while net profits of all business 
in 1953-54 were $303 million (almost a third of the 
national income), the total wage and salary bill in pri- 
vate enterprise was only $30 million more. Six hundred 
thousand manual workers and white collar employees 
were earning only slightly more than the employing 
class. When I asked Governor Munoz whether he had any 
plans for redistributing income or any austerity program 
to improve this situation, he said he had none, other 
than the lowering of excise taxes on some 82 items which 
are no longer luxuries, such as stoves and refrigerators. 
Given some latitude and given his own background, he 
might seek a real re-distribution of income. But given 
his dependence on the U.S., this is all he can do without 
offending Congress and killing the goose that lays the 
presumably golden egg. 


The Parties and their Programs 
THE SOLUTION to Puerto Rico’s problems, 


unfortunately, is not simple. Many are offered by the 
various political groups, but each has its drawbacks. 
The Puerto Rican Republican Party calls for state- 
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hood. It is a party of the rich, which is opposed to 
Munoz from the Right because of his social reforms 
It wants statehood because it is part of the privileged 
class which has benefited from association with US. 
business. 

The Governor’s own party, the Popular Party, is in 
the main satisfied with the current status but constantly 






































seeks modification of U.S.-Puerto Rican relationships 
in the direction of more autonomy. At the moment 
Governor Munoz is seeking the right to veto any US, 
Congressional legislation which the island legislature 
feels harmful to its own cause. If this could be gained, 
and if Puerto Rico could free itself from the strait- 
jacket of U.S. tariff and coastal shipping laws, it would 
ease things. I doubt if it would resolve the difficulties. 
The Nationalist Movement, under Pedro Albizu Cam- 
pos, who is currently paralyzed on the righi side and 
probably near death, is outdated. Aside from its terror- 
ist approach, which is wrong to begin with, its program 
is limited to one point: political independence. Such a 
program was undoubtedly attractive in the thirties when 
the whole population was opposed to U.S. domination. 
Even Governor Munoz preached independence theu. 
But today it can no longer mobilize the people. Scores 
of thousands of them are sincerely behind the govern- 
ment’s reformist program. Even most of the labor leaders 
(there are about 100,000 organized workers) are for 


the Popular Party, though privately they concede that | 
they don’t know how the present unemployment problem } 


can be solved. 

The Nationalists claim that they cannot participate 
in political activity because of government persecution. 
This is partially true. There is a “Gag Law 53” which 
prohibits activity by “subversive” forces, and the usual 
practice is to arrest Nationalists on sight. Furthermore, 
Puerto Rico has no indictment system, so that a prisoner 
is not brought before the court for a preliminary hearing. 
This gives the state prosecutor enormous powers. 

But the trade union movement is legal and plays 4 
militant role. This in itself is a barometer of the state 
of affairs on the island. Political action and mass action 
are possible—though the Nationalist movement would 
undoubtedly have great difficulties if it embarked on 
such a course, and would have to work through fronts. 
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The fact that the Nationalists do not use this method 
of activity is proof that their movement is outdated. 

The Independence Party (P.I.P.), with about 20 per 
cent of the votes, has to some extent combined the de- 
mand for social reform with national independence. 
Its ranks unfortunately are divided, with some groups 
vague on the subject of social reform and others ad- 
vocating a straight socialist program. The latter favor 
taking over the big sugar holdings, organizing collectives, 
and building an industry based on agriculture and pri- 
marily state-owned. They realize that for an extended 
period after independence it would be necessary to seek 
U.S. aid, and they hope it would be forthcoming. Unlike 
the Nationalists, they seek power through mass action 
and especially through the ballot. 


Independence Plus What? 


THE SUBJECT OF INDEPENDENCE has 
been a hotly-debated issue, both on the island and the 
mainland. The demand is certainly much deeper-rooted 
than our propaganda at home admits. Many people 
believe that Munoz is actually moving in that direc- 
tion. During the plebiscites for accepting the “common- 
wealth” constitution, this was so stated by many leaders. 
Today the Popular Party privately reassures its fol- 
lowers that it is moving that way. If Governor Munoz 
were to die or to withdraw, the cry for independence 
would probably secure majority support. Certainly, if 
he made this demand himself today, it would receive 
overwhelming popular approval. 


The tragedy of Puerto Rico, alas, is that independence 
in itself will not give it the economic viability that could 
save it from hunger on the one hand and militarism and 
dictatorship on the other. The island people are entitled 
to a plebiscite on independence (which they have never 
heen given) if they want it. They are entitled to inde- 
pendence if they vote for it or to statehood if they vote 
for that. After all, the United States does have a moral 
obligation to a people it held under its thumb for a 
half-century. But independence in itself will not bring 
the economic security that can guarantee democracy. 
Many people are justifiably fearful that independence 
without economic viability would result in the same kind 
of dictatorship that exists in Santo Domingo or Vene- 
wela or Peru. They believe that the end would be 
subtle economic domination by the U.S., such as exists 
in most of Latin-America. 


The Solution 
THE SOLUTION to the problems of Puerto 
Rico, it seems to me, lies in three directions: 

1) A realization by the island people that in our age 
the national and social revolutions have blended to the 
point where the mere cry for independence is not 
enough. Independence will be gained in the process of 
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fighting for basic social reforms, for reforms that are 
divorced from, and not dependent on, American military 
needs. Independence, to be real, must be gained in a 
fight against the twin evils of exploitation and militar- 
ism. 


2) Independence must be sought as a joint effort by 
the island people as well as by the mainlanders in the 
course of the common fight against militarism. In that 
sense, what we on the mainland do is of decisive impor- 
tance. The re-orientation of American foreign policy at 
home—away from militarism—will result in a basic 
change in Puerto Rico as well. 


3) The economic answers to the island’s difficulties 
go far beyond the island itself and suggest the need for 
a regional solution. It is odd that the United States, which 
seeks a unified United States of Europe among highly 
developed econo.nies such as Germany, France and 
Holland, has been silent about regional arrangements 
in its own Latin-American bailiwick. Why not a feder- 
ation of states including the Caribbean islands, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Central America, Ecuador, perhaps 
Mexico, Peru and Bolivia? With modern airplane trans- 
portation, this type of unification, once dreamed of by 
Simon Bolivar, is certainly feasible and necessary. In- 
dependence could really be fruitful for the Puerto 
Ricans only if they allied their economy into a new 
regional federation that would be economically viable. 


One thing above all is clear from the Puerto Rican 
experience: so long as military considerations are the 
alpha and omega of American policy, all social improve- 
ments will of necessity be ephemeral and, to a large 
extent, illusory. Independence and anti-militarism are 
really two sides of the same coin. 





The Committe for Justice to Puerto Ricans 
urges that letters be written to Governor 
Munoz Marin, San Juan, Puerto Rico, and, 
especially to President Eisenhower, urging 
pardon for Don Pedro Albizu Campos. If 
the President shunts off your letter, as he 
has done in a number of cases, to some sub- 
ordinate who replies that this case does not 
fall within his jurisdiction, the Committee 
urges you to write the President again, re- 
minding him that Puerto Rico is a part of 
the United States and that he should not 
shirk his responsibility. Considerations of 
humanity and of public policy toward 
political offenders call for intervention by 
the President. 
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“WITHIN THE REGIME, 
AGAINST THE REGIME?” © ruth m. revnows 


ONLY TWO COURSES—collaboration and 
resistance—ultimately lie open to the citizens of any 
country that is occupied and ruled by another country. 
The majority do not consistently pursue either course, 
but usually vacillate between the two, unwilling to ac- 
cept either the onus of collaboration or the penalties of 
resistance. 

When the invading power is 890 times as large in 
area as the occupied country, has 75 times as many peo- 
ple, and enjoys an even greater proportionate military 
and economic advantage, the temptations to collaborate 
and the fears of resistance are multiplied. 

When General Nelson A. Miles (distinguished for 
having led the last battle against the American Indians 
and the first against Puerto Rico) arrived in the island 
in 1898 representing the United States, he gave honeyed 
assurances that he came bringing “the fostering arm of 
a free people.” Consequently, few Puerto Ricans ex- 
pected the new colonial relationship to last very long. 

As soon as it became manifest that the United States 
intended to remain in Puerto Rico, resistance began, 
and was personified in Don Luis Munoz Rivera, father 
of Don Luis Munoz Marin, present Governor of Puerto 
Rico. Under Spanish rule, Munoz Rivera had been in- 
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strumental in finally securing the Autonomy Charter of 
1897, which granted greater freedom than Puerto Rico 
has today, and which was overthrown when United 
States troops entered the island a year later. Seeing the 
gains for which he had struggled wiped out, and nothing 
comparable in the foreseeable future, Munoz Rivera 
editorialized in September, 1900 against the new regime, 
calling it “tyranny.” Police immediately raided his 
newspaper establishment and impounded it. Munot 
Rivera summoned to his home for counsel a number of 
old Autonomists. Whatever decisions they arrived at 
were never effected, for police broke up the gathering, 
arrested those present, charged some with armed resitt: 
ance to authority and others, including Don Luis Muno 
Rivera, with sedition. In this way the first phase o 
resistance to United States rule was crushed. In the 
trials that followed, Munoz Rivera was declared guilty 
of sedition, but was not forced to serve a prison sentence. 
spoke a word against Americal 


He never 
“tyranny.” 


again 


Neither Resistance nor Collaboration 
ON THE CONTRARY, he helped to in- 


troduce into Puerto Rico a way of thinking and acting 


Liberation 
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popular to this day, which can be called neither resist- 
ance nor collaboration. It is known in Puerto Rico as 
“within the regime, against the regime.” It does not 
contest the right of the United States to be there. It ac- 
cepts and cooperates with the structure of local govern- 
ment provided by the United States Congress; its 
strategy for gaining independence is to triumph in the 
local elections and then petition Congress to honor 
the desires expressed in these elections. Thus it accepts 
the United States as final arbiter over the destiny of the 
Puerto Rican people. 

It is this acceptance that carries within itself the seeds 
of failure for this strategy. Three times the Puerto Rican 
people have brought to triumph in the local elections 
parties standing “within the regime, against the regime” 


| for independence. From 1904 to 1921 it was the Unionist 


Party;.from 1924 to 1936 the Liberal Party; and from 
1939 to 1945 the Popular Party. Counting unrealistically 
on the congeniality of the United States Congress, they 
have won the elections, and nothing else. Having un- 
dertaken subordinate responsibility for local govern- 
ment, and being dependent upon both direct and hidden 
subsidies provided by Congress, they are in no position 
either to negotiate with or to defy that body. The choice 
suddenly becomes one between collaboration and the 
collapse of the government for which they had made 
themselves responsible. Thus each party, in turn, has 
given up the independence program on which it was 
founded, and seen that program taken up by a new 


group. 


Civil Liberties 
SO LONG AS members of these parties have 


given Puerto Rico’s right to freedom the aspect of local 
debate, and so long as they have not challenged the 
tight of the United States to rule Puerto Rico now and 
to determine unilaterally its future, they have been 
wmolested in their advocacy of independence. This fact 
has given rise to the liberal myth that civil liberties are 
respected in Puerto Rico and that it is only because 
Puerto Ricans don’t want freedom that they don’t have 
It, 

Out of the failure of the first attempt, that of the 
Unionist Party, to work for independence “within the 
regime, against the regime,” developed a genuine re- 
sistance movement, the Nationalist Party of Puerto Rico. 
Its position was and is unequivocal. It does not recognize 
the right of military conquest, and therefore asks the 
United States Government to do only one thing—leave 
Puerto Rico. 

Faced with the impossibility of conducting a success- 


_ ful armed rebellion against the present regime, the 


Nationalists have been obliged to rely on other methods, 
Ptincipally two: civil disobedience and non-cooperation 
at home, and the organization abroad of international 
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pressure on the United States Government to relinquish 
Puerto Rico. 


David and Goliath 

THE OCCASIONAL, unfortunate use of 
violence by members of the Nationalist Party plays a 
predominant role in the thinking of the American 
public about Puerto Rico and has inevitably led to a 
misunderstanding of the Nationalists’ role. The sporadic 
violence, regrettable as it is, cannot be viewed as a se- 
rious attempt to overthrow the present regime, which 
would be like pitting a Molotov cocktail against the 
hydrogen bomb. It stems rather from an ancient Spanish 
concept of Honor. For example, the handful of Puerto 
Ricans who in 1898 greeted General Nelson A. Miles 
with bullets, rather than flowers, are considered to have 
“saved the honor” of Puerto Rico on that occasion. 
Similarly the youth Antongiorgi, firing upon Governor 
Winship in 1938 in retaliation for the Ponce Massacre, 
in which police had killed 21 and wounded more than 
200 unarmed persons, “saved the honor” of his people 
in the face of that tragedy. 

Fortunately, it is now conceded that honor may be 
saved, and frequently is, without resort to violence. For 
example, according to the Nationalist conception, I 
“saved the honor” of the American people and of the 
pacifist movement when in 1950 I accepted imprisonment 
rather than cooperate with the suppression of the 
Nationalists. 


The Ponce Massacre 
ANY NATION bent on ruling another must 


crush resistance before it grows too formidable. A party 
like the Nationalists—mincing no words about the nature 
of the tyranny under which Puerto Rico lives, spelling 
out the economic disadvantages of the colonial relation- 
ship and urging disrespect for colonial governmental 
authorities—cannot long be tolerated if the government 
is to function smoothly. So in 1936 the United States 
Government constructed out of the shooting of Chief 
of Police Riggs (by whom it is still unknown; two 
Nationalist youths were apprehended and killed with- 
out trial in police headquarters) an elaborate plot for 
the overthrow of the Government by force and violence. 
The President of the Nationalist Party and seven other 
leaders were sent to prison in the United States. When 
this measure failed to quell Nationalist sentiment and 
demonstrations in support of the political prisoners, 
police blocked all exits and machine-gunned an unarmed 
procession marching to the Cathedral in Ponce on Palm 
Sunday, 1937, killing 21 persons and wounding more 
than 200. 


The Growth of Collaboration 
THIS SLAUGHTER did serve to silence the 


resistance for a number of years, but did not permanently 
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quash it. Having demonstrated its willingness to invoke 
maximum penalties for resistance, the United States 
Government turned now to the other stock technique 
of colonial rule, and offered maximum rewards for col- 
laboration. These rewards, curiously enough, were 
channelled through the leadership of the Popular Party, 
which followed until 1945, at least publicly, the old 
“within the regime, against the regime” strategy. During 
this period the Puerto Rican bureaucracy mushroomed. 
More and more government positions were transferred 
from American hands to Puerto Rican. By the time Don 
Pedro Albizu Campos, President of the Nationalist 
Party, returned from ten years of imprisonment and hos- 
pitalization in the United States, the Popular Party had 
become a collaboration party, and the Independence 
Party—a fourth “within the regime, against the regime” 
group—was campaigning for insular offices. 

Albizu Campos pursued again the same policies of 
denouncing the United States regime and calling for 
non-cooperation with it. So successful was this program 
that, less than a year after his return, 42% of the adult 
population stayed away from the polls on election day 
(double the percentage that had abstained in 1944). In 
September, 1948, 28% of the Puerto Rican youth required 
by law to register for compulsory military service failed 
to do so. In its foreign program the Nationalist Party 
succeeded in making the question of ending colonial 
rule in Puerto Rico an agenda item for the considera- 
tion of the Organization of American States. 

Faced with this unexpected turn of events, the United 
States reinforced its system of rewards and punishment. 
The first thing it did was to bulldoze into oblivion the 
University Independence movement, which was prone 
to depart from the Independentist Party strategy and 
condemn the United States Congress itself for such 
things as the expropriation of the island of Vieques for 
military purposes and the application in Puerto Rico 
of compulsory military service. 900 students were sus- 
pended from the University for advocating independence 
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while on university grounds. In September, 1948, police 
clubbed to unconsciousness in the streets of Rio Piedra; 
students leading a non-violent procession of protest. This 
broke the spirit of the student movement, and to this 
day discussion of political freedom for Puerto Rico is 
taboo on the campus of the University of Puerto Rico, 


The Puerto Rican Constitution 


MEANWHILE the United States Congres 
had prepared another bill designed to increase the 
semblance of self government in Puerto Rico, without 
relinquishing an iota of its own complete control over 
the island. This bill permitted Puerto Ricans to prepare 
a constitution, subject to Congressional approval, govern. 
ing those aspects of Puerto Rican life which have no 


bearing on military affairs, economic framework, or | 


foreign relations. 

When the referendum on this bill was imminent, the 
Popular Party Government moved against the National. 
ists, who advocated boycott of the referendum. In Octo. 
ber, 1950, police began searching Nationalist homes and 
arresting the inhabitants. Revolution flared up through- 
out the island, and there occurred the first acts of vio- 
lence in which Nationalists had engaged for more than 
ten years. In three days more than 2,000 arrests were 
made (a comparable figure in New York City would 
be 7,000). More than 300 cases of sedition were processed 
through the courts while the Constitution of Puerto Rico 
was drafted (by an assembly composed almost exclusively 
of delegates nominated personally by Governor Luis 
Munoz Marin) and approved (with more than half of 
the adult population staying away from the polls). 


The Happy Island 
SO IT CONTINUES to 1956. The Resistance 


Movement is imprisoned, its voice silenced once again 


during the past six years. Its leader, Don Pedro Albi | 


Campos, hospitalized on March 30 following a paralytic 
stroke, is scheduled to return to prison shortly, where 
after the Congressional shooting he spent two years i 
solitary confinement, without even an indictment filed 


against him, to continue serving the 75-year sentence | 
from which he was pardoned in 1953. The Independent © 


ist Party is growing, looking forward to the day wher, 
“within the regime, against the regime,” it may win an 
insular election and face its Hour of Decision. The col- 


laborationist Popular Party enjoys its comforts, but | 


pays the price demanded in persecution of its brothers. 


Its spokesman, Don Luis Munoz Marin, sits in the 
Governor’s Chair, accepting responsibility for the | 


hundreds of sedition cases prosecuted during his term of 
office—each one so like the case once prosecuted against 
his own father. He sits in the Governor’s Chair, rides i0 
a bullet-proof car, and never walks a city block without 


a heavy bodyguard. 


Liberation 
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A psychological study of smoking 


Don and Lorraine 
Calhoun 


FUTURE ANTHROPOLOGISTS or histo- 
rians of the ancient culture of twentieth century Amer- 
ica may well be perplexed by the fact that what is ap- 
parently the most widespread manufactured article 
among “free” Americans is a commodity which is bought 
and used with reluctance, distaste, or downright ap- 
prehension. 

The cigarette is indeed a noteworthy artifact, although 
its nature and function are rarely analyzed by the social 
scientists of our day. But this is only one more paradox 
in the maze of cultural contradictions which surrounds 
it. Others might be summarized like this: 

Contemporary Americans complain about the high 
cost of living—yet annually burn between four and five 
billion dollars in cigarettes. 

They heavily subsidize the scientific study of the atom, 
which they cannot see, taste or feel—yet scarcely in- 
vestigate the properties of an object which they bring 
into direct contact with their senses at least twenty times 
a day, 

They are preoccupied with their physical welfare and 
life expectancy—yet continually engage in a practice 
which they themselves believe is injurious to health. 

They are specifically concerned about cancer, and 
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with research to eradicate it—yet continue to ignore the 
findings which relate cancer to cigarette smoking. 
They say that smoking is a “habit” which can be 
broken if one wishes, not an addiction which requires 
therapy—yet, try as they will, they cannot “give it up.” 


A Statistical Norm 


SMOKING is indeed a statistically “normal” 
pattern of behavior. Consumer Reports (February, 1953) 
estimates that in 1952, nearly half of the adult popula- 
tion of the United States—30 per cent of the women, 
60 per cent of the men—smoked an average of 24 ciga- 
rettes per person per day. Cigarette sales have risen 
steadily (almost quadrupled) since 1932. The number 
will continue to rise if new generations are born and 
reared in an environment in which tobacco is as much 
taken for granted as food. 


Yet smokers seem to be increasingly disturbed by 
their “indulgence.” Already in 1949, over one half of 
all smokers questioned by the Gallup poll stated that 
they believed cigarettes to be harmful, and had tried 
to stop smoking. Although the sale of cigarettes was 
still increasing in 1953, the rate of increase started to 
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decline. With the accumulation and publication (scant 
as it is) of new research on the effects of tobacco, more 
and more people seem to be making efforts to stop 
smoking, and are coming to view themselves as victims, 
rather than mere consumers, of cigarettes. 


Status vs. Love 
WE CANNOT UNDERSTAND why we live 


in a world of cigarette addiction unless we perceive one 
elementary fact of life today; the general orientation 
(often life commitment) to status, rather than to love. 
Almost from the cradle, the child is trained to give up 
natural satisfactions and to channel his energies in ways 
which will win parental approval. In his infantile de- 
pendence status in the eyes of others is equated with sur- 
vival, 

Growing up in our culture involves a systematic denial 
of living impulses, emotions. As _ the 
child is progressively cut off from participating in his 
own life processes, the energy which he would naturally 
enjoy expressing in play, work or love is blocked and 
turned into anxiety. And this anxiety transforms his life 
into a compulsion to appease, to placate, to be accepted, 


to be admired. 


awarenesses, 


Treat or Treatment 
THIS IS THE WORLD in which the cig- 


arette acquires its meaning. No one lights his first few 
packs of cigarettes because of the immediately pleasur- 
able sensations. Advertisements to the contrary, it isn’t a 
Treat but a Treatment—and a rough one, often compris- 
ing nausea and headache, sore mouth and throat, with 
aftermaths of acrid taste and odor that reassert them- 
selves continually, no matter what is used to mask them. 
But to the novitiate this is a small initiation fee to gain 
the key to the life and happiness that constantly elude 
him. If he can only learn to handle it properly (though 
casually)—to inhale “deeply” without coughing, to 
exhale slowly, and with visible savoir faire—to prove 
himself, assert himself as an adult having access to the 
glories hinted at in all the advertising! 

The very genius of the cigarette is that it short circuits 
the struggle for survival and maturity. It is an ever- 
present symbol of adulthood, cheaply bought no matter 
what the price, because it is unearned, because it saves 
the smoker the anxiety that otherwise would be involved 
in self-assertion. Lo, I am a man, says the addict, when 


I take on childish things. 


Oral Release 
INFANTILE ACTIVITY is predominantly 


oral. The uncoordinated movements of the newborn in 
search of comfort soon become organized around the 
mouth, the muscles of the lip, tongue, throat. The ac- 
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tivity of sucking performs a double function: it is the way 
in which the baby takes nourishment; and it is also a 
pleasurable act in itself, a way of releasing tension, even 
if no food is taken in. Clinical observation shows that 
the act of sucking serves to discharge general bodily 
tensions in essentially the same way in which they are, 
in adulthood, channelled and discharged through the 
genitalia. Freud had some difficulty convincing academic 
psychologists of this function of what he termed the 
“oral-erogeneous zones”, but ordinary mothers much 
earlier than Freud knew that a “sugar tit” or “pacifier” 
soothes a baby’s restlessness and anger, restores him to 
passivity. 

We are not disturbed that Johnny wants to suck his 
thumb. We will know that something is amiss, however, 
if his thumb-sucking increases rather than decreases as 
he grows older—if it becomes his habitual response to 
new situations, or a substitute for reaching out, for 
self-assertion toward his playmates. If he becomes unable 
to leave the house without taking along his pacifier, 
cannot eat a meal without a few quick sucks between 
bites, we will feel that his basic life orientation is 
deranged. And we will surely realize that the pacifier 
serves to prolong as well as indicate his infantility. The 
more the child learns to discharge his tensions by with- 
drawing into sucking, the less likely he is to learn to 
deal with disquieting problems in a constructive and 
creative manner. 

This does not mean, of course, that depriving him of 
an infantile satisfaction will automatically turn him 
toward adulthood. He may submit to temporary depri- 
vation, looking forward to the time when he is “grown 
up”, that is, when he will be “free” to have whatever 
pacifier he desires. 


“Self-assertion” via Cigarettes 
DOUBTLESS he will choose the cigarette. 


That will show the whole world that he is a man, that is, 
can discharge his tensions without dependence upon his 
mother’s good will or approval. He can buy all the 
sugar-tits he wants, plain or fancy-tipped. He can offer 
them to friends. (See how generous he can be—he who 
had to beg in vain, when Mother weaned him; he who 
had to stand by watching while she fed another.) He 
can suck in all the smoke he wants. Even better: he can 
prove he doesn’t even need it (or that nourishment #0 
long denied). He can exhale it with profound superior 
ity. 

He may outgrow this first stage of “self-assertion” via 
cigarettes. But he will probably continue all his life to 
need some such proof of his manhood, or some oral 
mechanism of contentment. He may “change brands” 
radically to marijuana, then try other drugs for the em 
trance to Eden. He may go back to the bottle—and stay 
there, an alcoholic. He may become a food addict, 
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hopelessly involved in Mother’s cooking. But all of 
these solutions have unpleasant social consequences, 
ranging from jail sentences for the “dope fiend” to 
general contempt for the “fat boy”. The cigarette, how- 
ever, is the very badge of status. No wonder it has come 
to be the Sugar Tit of Western Civilization. 


When we Smoke 
IF ANY CHRONIC smoker doubts the re- 


gressive influence of tobacco on his basic life develop- 
ment, let him observe his use—or better yet, his non- 
use—of cigarettes for just one day. 

At what time does he most “need” a cigarette? What 
are his emotional states just prior to smoking? What 
would he have “done” without the cigarette? Or what 
might he not have done? Is he conscious of any muscular 
tensions, general or localized, when he is deprived of 
cigarettes ? 

lf he must sit down to write—a memorandum, a letter, 
a buuk—does he need a cigarette to get him started? 
Does he feel that he cannot organize or assert his ego 
without a smoke? When he is “blocked” or frustrated— 
does he try to alleviate his anger or confusion by light- 
ing up? Is the number of butts in his ashtray any indi- 
cation of the difficulty of his work? 





If he must attend a committee meeting, does he “es- 
tablish” himself by getting a lungful? Does he bridge 
the meeting with his confreres by offering cigarettes 
instead of basic human contact? Does the air thicken 
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with the complexity of the problem discussed? Do he 
and his colleagues use cigarettes to smooth over anger- 
or anxiety-provoking situations? Are they used to de- 
monstrate good will or complacency? 

If he is playing cards, at what point of the game does 
he need a cigarette? If he attends a party, or any gather- 
ing of old friends, can he “make himself comfortable” 
without a cigarette? 

Deprived of his cigarettes, the chronic smoker finds 
that the simplest social interaction takes on the at- 
tributes of a crisis situation. He can no longer bridge 
the moment of meeting with the habit of sharing a 
light. He cannot get away from the fact of the immediacy 
of others. He must talk face to face, without retreating 
behind a cloud of smoke. He cannot “occupy” his mouth 
and hands. (What will they do, or what might they not 
do, without a cigarette to hold on to? How will they be- 
tray his status-self?) He cannot control the expression 
on his face if he cannot pattern it in sucking or emit- 
ting movements. What emotions might he involuntarily 
express, if they were not blocked by his smoking ritual: 
disappointment? anger? fear? confusion? Or might he 
really “leave himself wide open,” showing love and 
tenderness? 


Nothing to do 
IF HE STAYS at home, alone, at what time 


does he crave a cigarette? Does he gird himself for chores 
he wants to put off doing? Or does he gird himself for 
leisure—against those moments when, unprotected by 
“busyness,” he might come face to face with life itself? 

The smoker may say that when he is alone, his 
cigarette tides him over his moments of boredom, when 
he has “nothing” to do. But “boredom” is a deceptive 
word connoting passivity which may serve to mask a 
very active and painful state. The fact that his ego- 
system seems to be in equilibrium may mean only that 
his status-props are carefully but precariously balanced 
against the pressures that attend his life. His boredom 
may mean paralysis: any movement might disarrange 
the balance of pressures and bring on collapse or explo- 
sion. No person can be “bored” unless he is blocked from 
actually participating in, and emotionally experiencing, 
life. 

Smoking is a substitute for assertion of self. It re- 
presents a diversion of energies which would otherwise 
be released in emotional expression or direct action. 
Smoking engages the muscles of the throat in a chronic 
attitude of swallowing. These are the very muscles used 
in repressing such basic emotions as anger, weeping, 
loving surrender. Verbal expressions of this fact are to 
be taken seriously and literally: a person often has to 
“swallow his pride,” “swallow his tears,” “swallow his 
anger.” He may “shut out” the possibility of an idea— 
say that he “can’t swallow that.” Clinical evidence in 
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psychotherapy shows that the patient must rid himself 
of his chronic throat tension, if he is to express the 
latent emotions which he must liberate and utilize if 
he is to become adult. Chronic smoking keeps the 
clutch of infantile repression on his throat. 


Repression of Emotion 


SMOKING provides a _ ritual control of 
breath. Chronic inhibition of simple and natural breath- 
ing is a fundamental mechanism for the repression of 
emotion. The inhibition is almost always involuntary. 
People are seldom conscious that they are always more 
or less “holding their breath.” Some may become enough 
aware of self-suffocation to derive satisfaction from the 
practice of “deep breathing,” which enables them to se- 
cure a measure of relief or vitality without the danger 
of free breathing. Others can sustain a feeling of -alive- 
ness (without the risk of freely living) by deep inhala- 
tion and slow exhalation of tobacco smoke. 

Smoking “gives a man a grip on himself”—as the 
saying goes. It “tightens his hold” on the muscles of chest 
and diaphragm, arms and shoulders. Were he to 
breathe deeply and involuntarily, these might loosen 
and he might give way to uncontrollable sobbing and 
to collapse in deep disappointment and despair. He 
might suddenly strike out against a hated source of 
evil or frustration. He might be free to “grapple” with 
his difficulties. Smoking helps to control all such im- 
pulses, and at the same time eases tensions which arise 
from such control. 


A Substitute for Loving 
PERHAPS NO HUMAN being can adjust without 


palliatives to a world based on status rather than on love. 
So long as a society forces or cajoles its members, from 
their earliest infancy, into dedicating their lives to in- 
human or nonhuman goals—economic, political, mili- 
tary, religious—so long will that society be marked by 
a deep pervasive anxiety which must be everlastingly 
appeased. As people lose their capacity for love and 
happiness, a culturally devised substitute is necessary. 
Our society offers many such, and well it might: the 
vicarious romance of the movies and the soap opera, 
the sadism of the prize fight and the wrestling match, 
the hero worship of athletics, the distorted satisfac- 
tions of pornography, the enjoyment of manhunt and 
murder via “mysteries”, the ritual cocktail—all these 
and more. Yet its members seek one thing more—a cig- 
arette. 

The important thing to recognize is that there is a 
choice to be made—that cigarette addiction, like other 
addictions, is a substitute for loving, assertive adulthood. 
This is well symbolized in a dream of an adolescent 
friend of ours: 
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I saw myself approaching a large and stately 
building. There were many steps before the entrance, 
As I was about to climb these steps, a tall guard or 
doorman forbade me. But he was not unkind about it; 
when he saw how disappointed I was, he patted me 
on the shoulder, and “man-to-man” offered me a 
cigarette. I had a kind of feeling I was being “put 
off.” But I walked away smoking. 


Faced with this choice between self-assertion and 
submission, those people fight back who are capable of 
loving and have an object of love to fight for. To the 
degree to which a person is unable to find this release 
and this joy, his desire for freedom must be subordinated 
to his need for sugar tits. 

We cannot by an act of will catapult ourselves into 
adulthood. But we can learn to distinguish paths which 
lead in that direction from the paths which lead to in. 
fantile and cultural fixation. We can orient our hopes 
and acts toward the creation of a social order based on 
love and satisfying work, a world in which men and won. 
en can reach out for happiness instead of a cigarette. 





TOBACCO’S BUT AN INDIAN WEED 


Tobacco’s but an Indian weed, 

Grows green at morn, cut down at eve, 
It shews our decay, 

We are but clay: 

Think of this when you smoke tobacco. 


The pipe that is so foul within 

Shews how man’s soul is stained with sin: 
It doth require 

To be purged with fire: 

Think of this when you smoke tobacco. 


The ashes that are left behind 

Do serve to put us all in mind 

That unto dust 

Return we must: 

Think of this when you smoke tobacco. 


The smoke that does so high ascend, 
Doth shew man’s life must have an end; 
The vapour’s gone; 

Man’s life is done: 

Think of this when you smoke tobacco. 


George Wither (1588-1 667) 
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Dave Dellinger 


WHEN MILTON MAYER flashes through 
an article, he cuts a handsome figure—the idea magazine’s 
answer to the slick prose of the mass journals. But there 
issome question whether he gives away too much in the 
process. In the end, he makes too many contradictory 
statements, and, in the midst of our admiration for his 
artistry, we are not sure when he is playing it for keeps 
and when he is showboating. But if we don’t know this, 
the fight is not so fundamental as he suggests that fights 
between friends should be. 

We who know Milton realize that, unorthodox as ever, 
he practices a more radical philosophy than the brand 
he pulls out to deflate his fellow-radicals with. But 
there are dangerous implications to some of what he 
has written in “Tract for the Timeless” (May LIBERA- 
TION), so I shall discuss them, even though another 
aspect of what he wrote may be what he intended for 
real, 


Playing it Cool 
WHEN I WAS YOUNG and earnest, I read 


Milton Mayer and thought that he was only affecting 
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when he said that he could do nothing. I thought that 
he was playing it cool when he seasoned up the good 
visions and the bad realities and then protested that 
for himself he would continue to eat from the capitalists’ 
tables a little longer, since he was, by nature, so “lazy 
and timid, . . . greedy and sybaritic, ostentatious, hypo- 
critical” and all the rest. I had only to hold his article 
to the flame of my own desire and the invisible writing 
appeared: Do what I say, not what I unsay. I’m only 
being careful not to “lose my effectiveness—my con- 
stituency, my admirers, my circulation, my job.” 

But now that I am older, I read Milton Mayer and I 
am not sure that he is affecting any longer. Bright as 
ever; good-willed as ever. But to be a better man than 
I am is not, in this instance, to be right. Now it has 
become not only I, Milton Mayer, who can do nothing— 
just now—because my will is so bad. Now it is the entire 
race of “man, whose breath is in his nostrils” who “cannot 
improve the situation”. Our “besetting problem is not 
to build a new world but to build a new man”. And the 
dead weight of his live prose is that it is impossible to 
build a new man. 
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Another Jezebel 
MILTON IS RIGHT when he says that 


politics is the seductress which tells me to come as I am 
and build a world of brotherhood, freedom and peace. 
But there is another Jezebel: the type of religion which 
tells me to keep on doing the things I am doing—eco- 
nomically, politically, militarily—and to become a 
better man. | 

“Earn a living by writing commercials for TV or by 
adding a bolt to the air force’s latest bomber. Spend your 
working hours giving orders as a boss, or obeying them 
as a wage-worker. Train with the Marines at Parris Is- 
land or let yourself be drafted into shouldering a gun in 
Puerto Rico. Phone the police if you see a suspicious 
character outside your $20,000 house in the suburbs. 
And ask God to help you become a decent man.” 

This is not Milton’s position, but it is the logical con- 
clusion of the religious quietism he slips into when trying 
to tone down LIBERATION’s call to radical action now. 

As Milton says, many a marine or advertising genius 
is a better man than I am. But it won't help anyone if 
we all take on each other's faults in addition to our own 
—or if we cling to the barbarities we can recognize as 
well as those we can’t, on the theory that somehow they 
don’t help preserve a worse man in a worse world than 
we need to settle for. 


Mr. Inside and Mr. Outside 
YOU CAN’T BUILD either a new man or a 


new world in a vacuum. Particularly when the vacuum 
turns out (as it always does) to be no vacuum at all but 
something pretty close to the practices of both the old 
society and the old man. 

We can say with the Marxists, who approach the 
problem from the point of view of the Outside Man, 
that the new man will come only after a new world is 
built. We can say that so long as there is a world of 
slave-labor camps, mass wars, and socially induced 
neuroses to destroy, we cannot afford the luxury of con- 
templating the navel of our own ethics. We can relegate 
the free acts of free men to the wings while the historical 
drama is being acted out in the center of the stage by 
the historically chosen working class. We can be “real- 
istic” enough to leave room for the reluctant use of 
violence as a method of self-defense against the counter- 
revolutionary violence of the privileged classes. In the 
end our political practices will be basically indistinguish- 
able from those of the society we oppose. The man who 
leaves his life on a landing beach will not be able to 
read the political slogans that justify his conscription and 
death. We shall not be new man and we will not have 
a new society. 

Or we can say, with Mayer, who turns his microscope 
on the Inside Man, that our bad will is our awfullest 
handicap. We can reject the easy escapism of the revolu- 
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tionist who tries to build a better world because he 
can’t face up to building a better self. The usual result 
is to spend our basic work day at some socially useless, 
or even harmful, task within the anti-social society. This, 
too, will not only help preserve the bad society but will 
make the attempt to build a new man self-contradictory, 

Mr. Inside may think nothing of lending money at in. 
terest, firing an inefficient employee, or trying to beat 
out a fellow wage-worker for a more highly paying job, 
without reference to the relative needs of the persons 
involved. In the end, he too will probably relegate the 
free acts of free men to the wings. The center of the 
stage will be occupied by “elected” representatives in 
Washington who “know more about these things”,—or, 
if they don’t, are supposed to learn from the postcards 
and prayers of the good people rather than from the 
campaign contributions and job offers that come from 
the slush funds. Since Mr. Inside’s mind is on higher 
things, it is not surprising that he ends up reluctantly 
supporting the defense of freedom by conscript armies 
and the preservation of peace by the manufacture of 
H-Bombs. Once again, same old man in the same old 
world. 


A Step Forward 
BECAUSE THIS DILEMMA been 


dramatized so tragically in modern history by the out 
growth of the Russian Revolution and by the religious 
endorsements of Western Imperialism, conscientious 
persons of both schools have taken a step forward toward 
a solution. Revolutionary pacifists have called for the 
use of improved methods within the revolutionary 
movement—the practice of internal democracy, the 
elimination of violence in favor of militant and col- 
lective non-violent direct action. Religious pacifists have 
stressed that persons who want to be decent must con- 
cern themselves with questions of race relations, work- 
ing conditions, war and peace. 

But something is still lacking. Neither the internal 
revolution nor the external revolution has become the 
here-and-now revolution. 


has 


The Problem Remains 
MR. INSIDE’S PROBLEM has been to ree- 


ognize that a man can not be decent if he ignores the 
interpersonal implications of his daily life—whether 
he wields economic power over others or passively ac 
cepts their economic power over him; whether he de- 
votes the work of his hands and the work of his brain 
to socially useful purposes; whether he grasps luxuries 
for himself while refusing to share necessities with his 
“mental or moral inferiors”. 

Mr. Outside’s problem is to recognize that he may 
work all his life to overthrow the government or build 
a new society out there, while preserving the authority 
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of the government and the relationships of the old 
society in the areas of life where he has greatest control. 
His anti-war fulminations are mockery if he meekly puts 
on the uniform when drafted. His plotting and propagan- 
da for the classless society are not so powerful as his 
lifetime of “you’ve got to earn a living.” 


Guess who | am 

THE AMUSING ASPECT of the unearthing 
of so many Communists and supposed Communists in 
teaching positions, amongst Hollywood script writers, 
on daily newspapers etc., is that they could only be 
detected on the basis of having been seen by an informer 


atsome clandestine meeting with eight. other Communists 
or supposed Communists. There was nothing in their 
teaching, their movies, their articles—or their economic 
relationships—that revealed their radicalism, to the 
Congressional committees or to anyone else. Similarly, 
pacifists and liberals who don’t dare defend the human 
rights of Communists and suspected Communists, for 
fear of appearing to be Communists themselves, show 
that their lives do not make clear the principles and 
ideals that they are supposed to stand for. 

The Here-and-Now Revolution begins with one’s self. 
The revolutionist concentrates on carrying out in his 
own life the principles which characterize the life of both 
the decent man and the decent society. Here Mr. Inside 
and Mr. Outside meet. This is the union of politics and 
religion, if the terms have any meaning after they have 
met. The editors of LIBERATION refer to this union 


as the growing edge of the new society. Francis of Assisi 


has more meaning than Thomas Aquinas, Dorothy Day 


than Billy Graham, the conscientious objector than the 
anti-war orator, Rosa Luxembourg than Stalin, Thoreau 
than Daniel Webster, Gandhi than Nehru. 


Here and Now 

JESUS SAID that the Kingdom of God is now 
~if you prefer, call it the revolutionary society for the 
fulfilment of man. Men cannot live as competitors, each 
‘triving for the lion’s share of the wealth, power, and 


| Prestige, and at the same time attain an interior, mystical 


Kingdom of God that is not a hoax. Men can start living 
’ brothers now, regardless of the power of Big Business, 
the oppression of governments, the aggressiveness of our 
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enemies, A business-dominated economy may end up 
in a depression, as it did in the thirties, but men can 
band together and prevent tax sales and mortgage fore- 
closures, as they did in the Middle West. The government 
may persecute you, as the Hitler government persecuted 
the communal Society of Brothers, but those who were 
still alive continued to hold their goods in common and 
to share their pittance with the hungry and the stranger, 
as they made forced migrations to Switzerland, to 
England, and then to Paraguay. The United States and 
its enemies became embroiled in World War II, but 
some men went to prison rather than murder their 
brothers. 

One way to try to build a new world is to develop a 
political philosophy which includes such fundamental 
slogans as “from each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs”—and then to wait until a new 
government can impose it on everyone, after you have 
balloted or bulleted your way to power. The early fol- 
lowers of Jesus could not wait that long. They realized 
that governments, being based on coercion, could not im- 
pose freedom, love, or brotherhood. They fed the hungry, 
clothed the naked, broke open prisons, refused to work 
for the government, called no man master. They would 
not bear arms. They held their goods in common and 
distributed according to need. “There was no one 
amongst them who lacked.” Their “political philosophy” 
expressed itself in their actions toward their neighbors 
and their enemies. This was their “religion”. 


The Illusion of Community 
A POLITICAL PARTY—whether its pur- 


pose is to conserve, reform, or overturn the world—is 
the temporary alignment of persons who are evading the 
one-man revolution. It gives the illusion of community, 
through collective effort and mass action, without the 
reality. But the one-man revolution can grow naturally 
into the collective revolution through cooperative effort 
and Utopian experimentation. Milton Mayer applauds 
the one-man revolution but wonders how the editors can 
call also for collective effort to achieve a decent society. 
Either without the other is evasive and sterile. 

As Art Wiser said in the May issue of LIBERATION: 
“Here in our cooperative community . . . as we turned 
from the ills of a society based on exploitation, filled 
with violence, injustice, and inequality, to build a new 
society with foundations of love, truthfulness, and 
sharing, we found deep within each of us the seeds of 
every evil that we had heard of.” 

Awareness of the seeds of evil within each of us 
overwhelms Rheinhold Niebuhr, disheartens Milton 
Mayer, and plagues the editors of LIBERATION. It does 
not help to embrace the “lesser” evil masochistically, 
as Rheinhold Niebuhr is reduced to advising. Character- 
istically the “lesser” evil is the one that is prevalent in 
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our country or culture, the “greater” evil is the one that 
we see in our enemies. Nor are we facing up to the diffi- 
culty if we make our attempt at the decent life an ab- 
stract, timeless matter that postpones fundamental prob- 
lems of economic and other interpersonal relationships 
to an equally timeless future when our wills will be 
better. And if we put the onus on the government, the 
boss, the enemy, the other party, we are blaming them 
for not doing what we have not done ourselves. 


Two Aspects of One Struggle 
THE PROBLEMS of changing society and 


of changing ourselves are inseparable. Gandhi knew this. 
He did not wait until he had become “saintly” to tackle 
the race problem in South Africa. As a matter of record, 
only when he became embroiled in the here-and-now 


struggle for racial equality did he begin to realize the 
need for a fuller internal revolution. Before that, in 
London, he had worked at studying both the Christian 
and the Hindu scriptures, but since he was also mapping 
out a career for himself as a respectable lawyer, they had 
very little meaning for him. 

Today in the United States, the most meaningful words 
about brotherly love are not coming from the pulpits 
but from Montgomery, Alabama, where the exigencies 
of a collective struggle have led men like Martin Luther 
King, Jr. to outgrow the “come to Jesus and be saved” 
philosophy of the conventional church. These men are 
growing spiritually not from a decision to withdraw from 
the struggle until they have purified themselves, but 
from attacking the seeds of evil in their own lives, while 
participating in one aspect of the struggle for a new 
society. 
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The 
BAY’S 
MAGNETIC ISLANDS 


Wallace Hamilton 
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SAN FRANCISCO BAY is one 
of the world’s most beautiful inter- 
minglings of land and water. Flow- 
ing in from the Central Valley 
through the Carquinez Strait, the 
water gathers between ridges of high 
hills, an expanse some fifty miles 
long and ten miles wide, and finally 
sweeps out to sea through the Gold- 
en Gate. 

On the surrounding hills the houses 
of San Francisco and the East 
Bay cities are built, tier upon 
tier of white structure up the slopes. 
Each house has some view of the 
Bay and of the hills on the other 
side. The people of Oakland can wake 
up to see the sun glint the picture 
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windows of San Francisco. The people 
of San Francisco, in the evening, can 
watch the East Bay living-room lights 
go on. Because of its bowl-like geo- 
graphy, the Bay Area has an evident 
focus. That focus is the Bay itself. 


In the middle of the Bay are two 
islands, the rocky peaks of two sub- 
merged hills. One of them is Yerba 
Buena, a naval installation. The 
other is Alcatraz, a maximum se- 
curity Federal penitentiary. 


They seem very remote, these 
two islands sitting out in the middle 
of the water. Yerba Buena is only 
tenuously moored to organized socie- 


ty by the Bay Bridge. Alcatraz has 


no moorings at all; it stands in deep 


water, a buff and green mottled mas | 


in daylight, at night flashing an im 
perious white beacon into Bay Area 
bedrooms. 


Remote as these islands are, they 
are impossible for the people of the 
Bay Area to ignore. Gatherings of 
tourists on the top of Telegraph Hill 
can stand in wonder at the serenity 
of Golden Gate Bridge, the pitch and 
sweep of the Marin hills, the reach 


of the Bay up toward Red Rock and | 


San Pablo Strait—and then, lowering 
their vision, ask what that island #8 
right in the middle. That, tourist, # 
Alcatraz. 
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Choirs of Jets 
YERBA BUENA and neighbor- 


ing Treasure Island are not so iso- 
lated. The Bay Bridge, connecting 
Qakland and San Francisco, cuts 
right through Yerba Buena with 
what we are proud to claim is the 
largest vehicular bore in the world. 
Moving across the Bridge, over 
90,000 cars and trucks a day pass 
through Yerba Buena, but very few 
of them’ stop. The island, however, 
is not ignored; it is shepherded by 
destroyers, ministered by choirs of 
jets. 

Because, much as we would like to, 
those of us who live in the area can- 
not pretend that these islands do not 
xist, we develop theories about 
them. One of the most prevalent 
theories is that each island houses, 
deep in its rock, tremendous magnet- 
im which holds the Bay Area to- 
gether. If these islands were to van- 
ish, or be destroyed, so the theory 
goes, drastic consequences would en- 
sue, the sinew-centers of compulsion 
would be gone, and no last resort 
would be left for our community 
leadership. 

Some of our civic boosters have said 
they are willing to risk these con- 
sequences, and there is even now a 
rumor that the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons is planning to move its pen- 
itentiary off Alcatraz. But conserv- 
atives have pointed out that, without 
the magnetism of these islands, the 


| East Bay hills will begin to wilt, Oak- 
| land will begin to sprawl out all over 


the Central Valley, and San Francisco 
will just float out into the Pacific to 
be lost forever. 


A Way Out 


A COMPROMISE may be possi- 
ble. We could keep the islands where 
they are, to satisfy the conservatives, 
but do away with the penitentiary 
and the naval installation, to satisfy 
the civie boosters and show that we 
are free and peace-loving. 

But then, what would we put on the 
islands? What would supplant the 
naval base and the penitentiary as a 
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focus of civic life? The purists would 
have us leave the islands to soil, seed, 
weather, and a few of the aboriginal 
goats that used to graze on Yerba 
Buena. They point out that the is- 
lands’ magnetism, then, would draw 
us to a sylvan quietude of eucalypti, 
sacred to nature and the Audubon 
Society. The purists, however, are 
usually those who grow their camellia 
plants in tubs on Telegraph Hill 
‘patios; the dirt gardeners among us 
would know what would be going on 
in that natural grove, how the euca- 
lypti, exuding cat-smell, would be 
grappling each other for head room 
and sun with all the predatory inten- 
sity of a group of Montgomery Street 
real estate operators. Left to nature, 
the islands would provide us with a 
fine commentary on our business life, 
but not necessarily a focus of a com- 
munal ideal. 


A Monumental Symbol 
WE NEED something better than 
a celebration of Natural Law. A 
church, perhaps, a fine Gothic cathe- 
dral rising on Yerba Buena. And a 
Parthenon on Alcatraz. And maybe 
one of the islands would be big 
enough to accommodate also an 
ashram where the devout could em- 
anate sanctity and counteract the 
smog. This would be a good way to 
rid ourselves of the religious element. 
If we put them far enough out in the 
Bay, everyone could watch the tem- 
ple-tenders, be inspired by their holi- 
ness, and yet not have to hear any of 
their disturbing talk. And yet, con- 
vocations of the devout, left to them- 
selves, are liable to come up with all 
sorts of visionary and impractical 
ideas and the islands might become 
a source of social infection. Society 
is safer if we keep the prophets on 
Market Street, accessible for arrest. 
Maybe what we need is a monu- 
mental symbol, something to show us 
where we are going, not, like the 
prison and the naval base, where we 
are now. The Cross or the Tablets of 
the Law? Hammer and Sickle? Star 
and Crescent? A perpetually mush- 
rooming cloud? 


Or perhaps we should be more tan- 
gible. A great big piece of plastic 
apple pie—only half-way to the sky. 
Or a solid gold Cadillac, gleaming in 
the sunshine like the Calf of Baal. 

Or we could dredge way down into 
the communal soul and come up with 
a representation of the Magna Mater, 
sculptured by Benny Bufano, and 
deicated by Robert Graves. Or make 
the ultimate statement of our hope 
with a Brancusi Egg. 

It would be good if we could pro- 
vide something our country’s 
Western exit as awe-inspiring and 
tourist-attracting as the Statue of 
Liberty at the Eastern entrance. But 
confronted with the problem of sig- 
nifying our magnetic islands, es- 
tablishing the focus of communal life, 
we are inclined to ask, as Whitman 
asked, facing West from California’s 
shores—‘Where is what I started for, 
so long ago? And why is it yet un- 
found?” 


The Wisdom of Nature 
OUR AREA has a natural meteor- 

ological wisdom. The balance and in- 
terplay of air masses—warm from the 
Central Valley, cool from the Pacific 
—creates banks of fog along the 
shore that move in through the Gold- 
en Gate to wash over the Bay’s mag- 
netic islands. Periodically they dis- 
appear from view, and only remem- 
brance and the force of their mag- 
netism tell us that they are still out 
there in the Bay. Those days when the 
fog moves in are at once the most 
mysterious and the most bracing. 

Perhaps, then, we should take our 
lead from this natural wisdom: re- 
place our prison and our naval base 
with two great fog-making machines, 
one on Alcatraz, the other on Yerba 
Buena, that would keep our islands 
perpetually swathed. We would 
know then that somehow our locality 
was held together, but for want of a 
flag, a symbol, a hypothesis of the 
future yet unfound, we would be re- 
minded, as anyone is reminded on a 
foggy day in San Francisco, that all 
a man really has is his consciousness, 
conscience, and the present. 


at 
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yourself and your children under an H-bomb attack? 














This is the issue Americans will have to face 
during nation-wide Civil Defense Week, July 20-27. 





On June 15, 1955, 27 men and women gave their answer, 
on a similar occasion, in City Hall Park, New York City. 


The story of what they said and did; 

of their arrest, trial, conviction, and appeal to the higher courts; 
and of the issues of religious freedom, civil liberty, and peace. 
which are at stake is told in the pamphlet 

“What Happened on June Fifteenth?” 


Action will be required again—and will be taken 
—during Civil Defense Week in July. 


Will you take part in a war exercise camouflaged as training to protect 














Copies of What Happened 
on June 15th ean be ordered 
from LIBERATION, 110 
Christopher Street, New York 
14, N.Y. 
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